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ABSTRACT 

Educators are becoming increasingly concerned with 
social psychological variables affecting classreem behavior. This 
study attempts to determine if the achievement attrifcution model ;Ls 
supported in an actual classroom setting nith college students 
actually taking an important exam. Participants were 35 volunteers 
from an' introductory social psychology course. Three short 
questionnaires were completed: one pre-test, one post-test but before 
the student knew the test score, and the^third after the individual 
test scores and class distribution of scores were returned. The 
students did slightly worse than they expected or wanted to do. The 
majority attributed the cause of their exam outcome to effort. The 
results gave only limited support for the attribution model of 
expectancy changes being mediated by the stability of the causal 
attribution. Affect and self-reward were pesitiuely correlated with 
effort and ability ratings. Contrary to prediction, 
correlations were not for the intentional effort at( 
rather for ability. Affects and self- re ward were mori 
subjective appraisals of success than objective perl 
results showed that the theoretical attributicn modi 
supported, but suggested a far more complex model of 
the classroom than originally expected. (Author/JL) u 
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Educators are becoming increasingly concerned vyith social psychoipgical '.. 
variables which affect elassrqom behavior. One, set of such variable s<\vi'th great 



potential relevance for understanding sttidefit behavior is the beliefs- students have 
about why they succeed or fail on a particular task. Research attempting to under- # 

stand the attributions people make about the ca\ises of their successes and failures *> 

*>. • .••!'••'. „ ./ - ^ ■ ", . ■'*" > 

has indicated that these causal attributions ar.e important in predicting one f %'reai&- 

tions to a particular situation (e.g. , Weiner, Frieze, Kukla, Reed, Rest, & 'Rosen-' 

.' . y. ' ' ■•' . •■ . -' - ; ■ J " h . ' 

batim, 1971). , V . w J : ' , , * . 

Although it is generally, a^sum^d that the attribution process operates in most, 
if not all, real life situations, mo's^of the supportive research for the^achievement 
attribution jnodel has been based ©^laboratory studies where success or failure 



occurs in an artificial situation or a relatively unimportant task. Additionally, only 
small portions of the models are tested af any one study (See Frieze;, j&ote 1). If this 
model is to ha vd- predictive validity in actuaPxlassroom settings, it mu&t be^directly 
tested in these* situations. The preseftt study was done with college students who w^re ' 

. 7 ■ ■ • '■■ ? 

actually taking an important examination to see if the attribution model was supported 

• ' v ' " * ' ■ . 

in an actual classroom setting. 

the Theoretical attribution process for achievement events ,■■ 



/ . - : ■ > . i 

J • * 



Research into^yariaus aspects of the attribution, process has been increasingly 
active over the last ten years. Based on a variety of studtes dealing wit£_Jio\v' people 
utilize information in makirjg-pausal judgments of all 'types and the consequences of 
various attributions, psychologists now understand a" good deal about causal^attribu- 
tions. Most theorists would agree that m'aking a cau&al attribution is' basically an infbr 

* . ' ■ ' ■ «T . \ " 



matidn processing task.- A person determines why a particular event occurred 
through assessing the available information about the pterson and the situation and 
combining this Income relatively systematic manne ; r on the basis of past experiences 
and internal biases (e.g. , CarroU, 'Payhe, Frieze & Girard, Note 2; Frieze, 1976 a;**- 
Heider, 1958; Kelley, 1971; Shaver, 1975; Weiner, 1972). ^ ; 

On the basis of empirical findings as well as upon some speculation, the achieve 
ment .attribution prgcess has generally been conceptualized as shown in the schematic, 
model labeled Figure i (Frieze, 1975). Although the model is intended as a circular, 
continuous process, , for ease of explanation, the. boxes in the figure are numbered. 
Within the attribution model, it is assumed that a person first determines whether the 
resuit9*of an achievement activity (such as an examination) were a^uccess>or failure 

(Box 1). *Often this is manipulated directly in laboratory experiments and subjects are 

* • • • 

• told whether they succeeded <5r failed, then relevant inforntetion about the exam (or 

(• • • ... " ■;. ' 

^ other nachieyement activity) and the circumstances surrounding it a^e^ssessed tc^form 

: axausa^- explanation about why t^is' success or failure ocqurred (Boxes 2and.3). Thesg^ 

r x?kusal attributions have consequences for future expectancies (Box 1 4)Tahd affect (Box 5) 

T^ese then "determine whether new achievement behaviors will occur (Bo* jl) along with 



^tm overall societal support for achievement (Box 6). 

. .Causal Attributions •■ - ■ . ■ • ■ 

, Returning to the ^example of the person taking an exam, once all available 
information is processed, a'person might then determine that the success on the exam 
was due to one or more of several possible causes: 'the person's ability in tha£;subject, 
her trying hard, the exam's^ being easy, 015 good hick.- Similarly, if he h|d failed, it 



might be attributed to lack of ability, lack of effort, the difficulty of the exam, or bad 
luck. !j^hese four causes were. specified by Heider (1958) and have been most fully 
researched by Weiner and associates (e.g. , Weiner et al. , 1971; Weiner, 1974). 
Mor6t > recent wprk (Elig & Frieze, 1975; Frieze, 1976 b) has indicated that other causal 
factors In addition to ability, effort, luck and task difficulty are frequently employed by 
people in explaining achievement success and failure. These include stable effort or a 
consistent pattern of diligence or laziness, other people who may aid or interfere with 
performance on a task, mood or fatigue or sickness, having a good or bad personality, 
and physical appearance (see Elig and, Frieze for' a more complete discussion of these 
causal elements). These attributions may be classified into three 'dimensions as shown 
in Taf>le 1. Each of these dimensions (internality, stability and intentionally) has 
different relationships to the attributidnal consequences represented byT3oxes 4 and 5. 



• insert Table 1 about here « ■ ■ 

* „ . „ ^" ' 1 

The first dimension, internality, has to do with whether the cause of an event 
is associated with the primary actof\in the situation, and is thus internal, or whether 
the cause is, external to this. person. Thus a person may succeed on an exam because 
of the internal causes of ability, effort, mood, personality or knowledge/ He may also 

7 • 

succeed becaus^ of external factors: the ease of the task, someone else's help, or good 
luck. Related to, this, dimension and sometimes confused with it is the thirckdimension 
of intentionality. If the actor has control over the internal cause it is intentional (see 
Elig & Frieze, 1975). Thus, effort.is internal ari^J intentional while ability and . . 
personality are unintentional, although still internal. External causes can be intentional 



if they involve another person who controls_them. If someone else aids the acftor, this 
would be an external, intentional cause^ 

i Another dimension \yhich is extremely important for classifying causal attri- 

i * • I « 

S buttons is stability. Ability, personality and unchanging; environmental factors are 

stable anfl change relatively little overtime. Effort, mood and luck are unstable. They 
are highly changeable. Stability involves a relatively uhchanging cause during the time 
period and across the situations one wishes to generalize to. Thus, the task may be 

^ stable or unstabl^ depending on whether the task/will change in the future (Valle & 
Frieze, 1976; Weiner, Russell & Lerman, in press)^ Other causes may also be re- 
classified within the o dimensions depending on the specific situation (Elig & Frjeze, 1975; 
- • ■ ** » .*""■.' 

Weiner e>t al. , in press). • , ; 

Consequences of Attributions / - ' ft 

* \ \ v * ! 

^Expectancies . As seen in Figure 1, once the attribution of the event is made, 

certain consequences follow (Boxes 4 and 5). If a student failing afi exam believes his * 

poor performances due to lack of effoift, he may expect to succeed in the futufe if he . < 

" tries, harder. If, on the other hand, the failure is attributed to lack of ability, he will 

expect to do just as poorly in the future. Weiner et al. (1971) have systematically 

shown how changes in expectancies &>r fiiture sudcess on achievement tasks (Box 4) 

Q arfe affected by diffeiential attributions. Several studies (e.g. , Weiner, Nier^nberg, 

& Goldstein, 1976; IVJcMahan, .1973; Valle & Frieze, 1976) have empirically shown that 

expectancy changes are/related to the stability dimension of causality. Stable causes 

produce expectancies tliat outcomes will continue to be the same, while unstable causes 

at time& produce unusual expectancy shiits su^ti as. the Gambler's Fallacy (e.g. , beliefs 

) . ' - . r f ' 
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that success will be followed by failure or .that failure will be followed by succes^. 
Tfms, the model predicts that stable attributions will be .negatively correlated with/ 

large changes in expectancies for the future as compared with the present outcome. 

- * ■ • \ ... 

' > 

Positive correlations should occur for .unstabl^causes^ ^ ■ : 

■ ■ 1 \ 

. Previous expectancies also affect attributions (Box 6 in Figure 1), Unexpected 
outcomes or ou€comes which differ widely from the initial expectancy tend to be more. 



attributed to unstable pauses such as luck; expected outcomes are 1 more attributed to 

stable causes (e.g. , Feather, 1967; Feather & ISimon, 1971 a, 1971 b; Valle & Frieze, 

» _ • * ■* * 

1976). ' " m L • - ; : ' : . ' '■ 

/ » , * - . 

Finally, Valle.and Frieze (1976) showed that attributions mediate expectancy 



change. Expectancies change less when unstable attrit&itions are made.- 



Affect/Self Reward . Although feelings of p^ride or shame about the outcome 

are largely determined by whether it is a success of failure (Nicholls, 1975V Ruble, 1 

_ - M ' * , - _ 

Parson^, &-Ross, 1976), thply are also mediated by the causal attribution ma$e, 

according to thg model (Box 5). Studies have shown that outcomes attributed to intern&l 

causes tend to maximize affective reactions (e.gs , Reimer, 1975; Weiner, 1974). Thus, 

successes attributed to ability or effort produce more pride than those attributed to luck,' 

the teacher or .the ease of the task. Similarly, failures attri-buted to internal factors *» 

V r 

produce more shame. Effort attributions (which are internal and intentional) fend to 
produce. especially high .rewards (llicholls, 1976; Weiner, He^khausen, Meyer, & Cook, 
1972; Weiner et al. , in press).- .Effort is also* most strongly associated with self-reward 
(Weiner et'al. , 1972). { 



'J 



ATTRIBUTIONS IN THE CLASSROOM ' • \ ' 



■4 



scwibe 



^. * Ther conception o£ the attribution process described above'was based largely 



upon laboratory studies where college students wet£ r made to succeed or fail at aji 
. aclitevement task ^nd/or' where "Only a srriajl jx>rtiqn of the model was tested at one . 
time. When attributipnai studies are done in less rigjid settings, >such as the class- . 

a • . ■ ' 

room* several modifications of this theory may be necessary (see Frieze, 1976 a-and 

' ■ <* m '.; , ■...*.•■*■• y • \ . 

v.. • ■ ■ ' - ' v • r* > . r ' ■ ' ' • • 

> Defining the Event: gGbjective Definitions of -Success v ■ < 

■ -. . - 7 - ' : ■ - •', . 

. , , In ^uch acHieVfement ^ttributionvresekrch, subjects are told how a person (some- 
times, themselVeg^has performed* on a task and then is asked to state why this person 
♦ performed ir> this way. Sometimes this judgment' i^based on other information the' 
subject is given and at other times solely on the outcome as it is defined and whatever 
background experiences and biases the subject brings to the ; situation. One of the 
difficulties with'this approach is, that defining an event as a success^ or failure is in fact 
a complex process that involves large individual differences. On a naive level, \?e- - * 
know that a r, B" grade on an exam might be Considered successful for the M C M student 
and a failure for- the "A M student. Thus, there may be \^ide individual differences in' 
subjective definitions of success (Frieze, Note 1). . 1 ' 

. ' • ■ '\ . , .•' ' : /V 

* Typically, subjects have been told whether they should consider their .perform '• 
«> ■ ■ 

mance a success or failure on the^ basis of (false) college student norms (e,.g. , Bar-TaV 

& Frieze, 1976). Even when such a procedure is used, subjects do not always- aqcept 

this experim'enter evaluation. In many cases, the experirpenter is not au ? are dHlii's ,/ 

sinqe subjects are not aske^to state subjective outcome.. However, in a study which did 



O . 
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allotf for this, Elig (Note 3) had to eliminate several subjects who saw themselves as, •, 

. • • •. * • ♦ • 

failing when they should have labeled themselves as successes or visa versa. Although 
these cases accounted for less than 5% of his subjects, these were the extreme cases ; 
who were willing to actively discount the experimenter's instractipns. Other subjects 
may have accepted the overall label but saw themselves as relatively high or Tow in 

: :1 -.-i & ■ ■ ' . , ■ . • , ■ 

fhefcr group. >w . . - • • f 

; / XhUs, Refining a task 'aS successful may well involve a ^ prooe'Ss -ffe Complex ~$ls k \ x 



forming a. causal attribution, 'important determinants. may include one's initial expecta- 

t v . 4 • " * 7 \ ^ ■ : . \ 

tions,*ttie knowfa or assumed-performance levels oPtjJie subjective evaluations, oj[ othere,i 

and perhaps even the gausal attribution (Frie„ze, Note 1). ' Several papers have dealt 

' V. rV-' . V ' '. ' " * / : i \ ' • " J 

-with ttfis isfcue/in otlifer context£.(e.g. , Festinger,. 1954). The* present study assesses » 

. the importance of several of these -cognitions as predictors of subjective success. In 

v ' ■ "'. ■■ > \ . y ■ ■ ^ - ' • 

addition, ?the relative predictive value of both subjective success and objective perfor- 

* ' :: [ • " \ ' ' ' : r -V .' m , : ' - 4 

mange level will be determined for theoretically predicted levels of affect* selfr reward, 

■ v 1 > v . r 

. and future expectations. - * * ^ . * ■ A 

7 ■-■ : . •'• v ■ ■ v 

Causal Attributions for the Classroom < 
> Although rarely"discvissed,4t\is generally implicitly-assumed ^most achieve-:^, 

inent\ attribution 

failure are primarily the result of individual differences (see BarrTal & Frieze, 1977; 
^tll^la,' 1972; Weigers & Frieze, in press; yfeiner & Potepan, 1970) and secondly due. to' 
differences in the outcome or other .specific information 'abotit the situation such as how 
others have done or how one has done in\jie past (e.g; , Feather, 1567; Frieze & 
Weiner, 1971; Miller, 1976; Miller & Ross", 1975; Weiner et al. , 19^1). Often causal ~ 



research that variations in causal explanations for success^and f 



explanations are limited to abUity; effort,, luck and ttask difficulty, the four causes 

^. ^ ^ ? - / '> V " 1 > — 

V discussed by^eineV r ^t;al. (f971). / 

^ /-* * ^As discussed earner, college students use a wide variety, of causal attri^hr 

: i tions in ex^lainin^the causes of success: and failure (mig^Fri§^e, .197.5). Whence 

r • • t-"-. * ; '; tf : - ' ■■ : " : - r " ~. ,'//■/ ' . - ' * 

* : situation, invplvd^ ilonacademic settings, the list grow£ even longer (e.g. , Birnbjerg, 



, - Frieie? & Shields, in press; Elig & Frieze,„ v 1975^Mt^^ & Frieze, in-* 

" 7 ? ; v - • y'£ - ■ " *' ' " V; 

,. : ^. -press). Not. only do th^'actual causes^used vayyBy situation, but also there are 

Jiitferences across situations in the 'frequency with iivfacn different causal explanations 

are employed (Snyder frieze r'Nqte 4): v • * J 

r \ ■ ■ , , . . r -J . • . , > * ■ . ■* . . 

Research specifically (dealing Vith classroom attributions has shown that -.1 

academic success e£$nd failurfe& are attributed primarily to effort or lack of Effort. 
Erieze (1976 b) fourid that college students "fcited -eff cJrt §4% of the time as the primary 

-. { , } ' ; ^ i 1 r ' , • ' ■■: • 1 - J * - 

cause'of success^ CM*JaTj^xam and 7$% oi the "time as the major cause of failure in a ' 
. 'simulation study using an open-ended' method? of assessing'causal attributions. Frieze 
? " and Snyder (Note 5)-report similar results in an open-ended study with children, y In 



making attributions ^abouTa testing situation, A 62% of the children cited effort as the 

major cause of^success or failure.; Thus, in tejms of spontaneous reactions to open- ^\ 

ended questions, students of ail ages tend to cite effort as ^he piajor causa,! factor in 

- V school achievement. : ■■ , : ' "'• " ^ 

■ ■ - * ■- V ' . 

f . ^ Although the high use of effort attributions octur^ with open-ehde°d data, this 

^ ip not always the case when other measures' of -attributions are iised. Researchers 

<s fe: - - \ . • - ;' : ^ 

• V- * ^ ; ^ . / ' - . ^ I > ^ • 

haVe tended to use a variety of technique^ for assessing attributions. These include 

\.. ■ ■ f ■•■ . =55- • • • < ti • ! •• . , . 

having subjects ^hi a variety o^f causes jto equal 100,%. ^ jsecond, mor| common, 

: ' •. • ' '> '' ';• • . \- .. : ' ■ ■ 
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' W&fpdis to have sub jects' independently rate various potential" causes^f or how much. 
'V eac ^ Wnttibuted to the outcome. . Finally,. a/s mentioned earlier,^ subjects can simply, * 
^ f!r ed t0 Why * P a ^ ticulai1 event occurred and this openVetfded data can be 
coaJp through some procedure such as that outlined by Elig and Frieze' (1975). Each 
, - of these njethods has strengths and weaknesses (se^ Elig, Note 3; or -Frieze, Note 1) - 

V ' * . ;;: ' > ' 1 .* 

, Thi^ ?tudy will, employ t>oth open-ended attributions and ratings of' various causal 
factors found to b£ important iji earlier studies; of achievement siti^tionsi The two 
methods are compared * in this study. ' : ' . . 

* Other research his already shown that effqtt4s not used to such a gre'at extent 

" * 7 ■ ■ 1 . ; - * ' * > » ' 

in attributing exam performances when rating scales are used. Bailey* Helm* and 

Gladstone (1975) asked students to clioosfe the major caise frojh a list containing 

ability, effort, luck and task' ease as possible causal factors. They found 7 hi^h use of 

..." " v ■ v 

ail of these caused except "luck. Also, Miller (1976) found in a laboratory study that 

• high inv&lvement in*fhe task led to greater use of ability and ta:sk attributions. -Certainly 

* most feollege students would be likely to feel that a course exam was important to them 
and therefore we might Expect relatively more use of ability and task attributions for 
rating scale data. Therefore, we would expect the highest use of effort with dpen- 
ended responses. 

Theoretical Predictions of t^e Attribution Model V / , - 

L Justus causal attributions may be affected by thp type of. situation, the pre- 
dicted effects of causal attributes upon future expectancies and affect may also differ 
from these found in laboratory situations. The classroom is a complex environment 
with many variables whieh'might potentially influence expectancies arid affefct. For 



example, OBailey et at. (1975) found that affect was most related to outcome with those 
who- diy well feelir^ good and those who did poorly feeling bad. However/ they further 

," ■ " ' . •■ ■;• - ' ■ t 

found that luck attributions produced the most happiness or upset. This contradicts > 



the theoretically predicted relationship between internal atta^utipns-arid affect.. \; ( 
* Similar relationships between, affect and 4 violations of expectations (typically attributed 
to luck) were reported by House and Perney (1974). /They reported that subjects were 

**V .; 

*_.'.«■** i * 

most satisfied with unexpected successes and most*dissatisfied with unexpected 
failures. Thus, expectancies jhsby also effect affect in a- real life situation.- However, 
these results are somewhat confusing because of variations in measures of affect used. 
jBoth studies relied on a more generalized gotfd or bad feeling rather than specifically* 
on ratings of pride or shame. Weiner, , Russell and Lferman (in press) have shown- 
that different verbal affect labels may have very different attributionai consequences. 

Expectancies may also differ from .those predicted J.n th^ttribtition^ model. . * 
Although Simon and Feather (1973) found that unexpected outcomes in an exam situation 
were more attributed to unstable causes* as predicted, they also foujid that task attri- 
butions were highelr for une^ected outcomes. Also, Bailey et al. (1975) reported fha 4 t 
regardless of ih'eir causal attribution, all students expected to do better in the\future. 
They saw this as learning the cultural belief that improvement is always possible. 

The theoretical relationships will be tested in this re&l life situation to, see if 
they work in. the ways predicted. In addition, exploratory analyses are done to see 

■ ~ \ ' . , • , ? . ' V \ , 

how otheu variables interact with expectancies, affect and attributions. % 



STUDY ANDoHYPOTHESES ^ * 

' • . Although there is a well &eve\oyed theoreticaLl model relating initial expectancie 
attributions, affect and future expectancies, this model hrfs not been tested in ah actual 
classroom situation. In order to do this, the cognitions of college students were * 
assessed before and after an important examination in a college cburse. The following 
predictions weW made: 

Causal Attributions . " '* ■ . * 

1. Students 'will cite effort as the.majoy causal factor for their exam perfor- 
rilance when asked^n open-ended question. " \; 

2. Kating scale and open-ended methods of assessing causal attributions will 
be compared in exploratory analyses. - 

Subjective Success 0 - / 

3. Subjective success will be positively correlated with .objective performance 
but the two variables will relate differently to the attribution process. 

The following hypotheses were predicted by the theory reviewed earlier. In 

addition to these formal tests of theory in a real life situation, exploratory regression 

■ s 
analyses were done to better determine interrelationships between attribution variables 

Expectancies , ^ 

4. Differences between the actual score and the expectancy for the future will 
be positively correlated with unstable attributions and negatively correlated with stable 
attributions. 

• * > 

5. Differences between the actual score and the initial expectancy before taking 

the exam will be positively correlated with unstable attributions and negatively cor- 



related with stable attributions. - , " 

6. Differences between the initial expectancy before taking the exam and the 
expectancy for tjie future after the e?dam will be positively correlated with stable attri- 
butions and negatively correlated with unstable attributions. 
Affect/Self-Reward 

7. Self ratted affect will be positively correlated with internal attributions, 
especially with effort attributions. 

8. Self-reward will be positively correlated with effort attributions. 

* . METHOD ' ^ \ 

Subjects ^ - 

Participants were volunteers from an eyening college course in introductory 
social psychology taught by one of the experimenters. Thirty five students agreed to 
participate. Thirty of the students were white and five were black. Their median age 
was 21-25. 23% were younger and 33% were older than this 21 to 25 range. 19 were 
male and 16 were female. 

Subjects took a 36- item multiple choice exam worth 33% of their grade* 
Procedure \ 

The study was introduced as involving attitudes towards tests. Participants 
were assured that their responses would be anonymous and would have no bearing on j 
their course grade. There were three short questionnaires to be completed: one pre- 
test, one post-test but before the student knew the test score, and' the third after the 
individual test scores and the class distribution of scores were returned. 
\ \ The pre-test measures were: pre-test expectancy (number out of 36 you expect 



- ** 13 

to get right); subjective success standard (number right needed to consider perfor- 
mance a success); importance of getting a good grade to self, parents, teacher, 
friends, spouse, employer (7-point scales ,from very i|nportan y t to not at all important, 
plus "not applicable" or "don't know' 1 category); confidence in pre-test expectancy 
*(7-point scale); satisfaction minimumMlowest score you would feel satisfied with); 
comparative ability (relative to others in class, amount of ability you have for material 
in course); comparative effort (relative to others in class, amount of effort in pre- 
paring). - - 

After completing the pre-test questionnaire, students put the questionnaire into. 

, if ' ■ • * 

an envelope kept at their desks and took the exam/ As students finished, their exams 
were collected for scoring and they completed the short post-test questionnaire. The 
subjects were asked their post-test expectancy (number you thiriTyou got right) and 
their confidence in- the post-test expectancy (7-point scale). 

The third questionnaire was distributed after actual test scores were returned. 
The measures were: number of items correct, whether score was considered a 
Success or not a success; degree of success (7-point scale). Following were two sets 
of attribution measures; first, an open-ended causal attribution for their test per for- 
mance; and secondly, as a methodological comparison of causal measurement, a series 
of 7-point scales rating the difficulty of test, amount of effort in studying, ability for 

' . f * 

subject, quality of instructor, and luckiness in tests. , r 

Measures of predicted consequences of attributions Were: affective reaction to 
performance (7-point scale from "very proud" to "very ashamed"); self-reward or 
punishmeftt deserved for score (9-point scale from "high reward" [+4] to "high punish- 



ment" [-4] and an open-ended measure askingxthe reason for giving this reward or 
punishment; future expectancy for a (hypothetical} test next ,week covering the same 
material.. 

v 

Students placed all three questionnaires into an envelope whichNvas collected, 
and the purposes and hypotheses of the study were discussed and questions answered, 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Student Reactions to*the~ Examination , 

students on the average expected to get 29 items correct on a 36-i£em exam. 
This would have'gjven them a "B" grade. The'average score was 28 items, some- 
what below their expectation of 29 or their avera|fe| sbore of 30 wliich they stated they 
would need to feel they were successful. Thus, students did slightly poorer than they 
expected or wanted to do. When asked how they would do on another test based on the 
same subject matter, they raised their average expectancies to 32. Thjs was^ven 
higher than their initial expectancy. These students, like Bailey et al./s subjects, 
were apparently not discouraged by doing more poorly than -they expected on the exam. 
As suggested by Miller and Ross (1975), *they seemed to expect success and were 

undaunted by relative failure. They also reported feeling more pride than shame 
\ • 
(4. 7 on a 7-point scale) and gave themselves a moderate amount^of self-reward for 

their performances on the average (6. 2 on a 9-point scale). 

Causal Explanations of Exam Performance 

When asked about the cause of their exam performance after~receiving their 

score, the majority (60%) attributed their outcome to effort. Other causal attribu- 
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tlons used in response to the open-ende(3 causal question tyere ability (20%), the diffi- 
culty or ease of the exam (9%), and interest inthe material (3%). These results are 
very similar to open-ended data from children and may suggest that the academic 
-environment itself teaches students to view their school performances as due primarily 
to effort and secondarily to ability (Frieze & Snyder, Note 4). 

Rating scale dat^revealed a very different causal pattern as shown in Table 2. 

I - 
The instructor was rated highest and luck Jqwest. Ability and effort were highly rated 

with people who scored high on the exam being especially likely to believe they had high 

ability (t 33 = 3. 62; p< . 001). There w&s alsaa flight trend for those who rated them- 

selves as doing well on the exam (subjective success) to see themselves as luckier 

(t 33 = 1.89; p<C.10): ; / . V 

Although the rating scales were used directlyin other analyses, open-ended 
attributions were codec! into the three dimensions of inter nality, stability and intention- 
aiity so that correlations could be done. 
Subjective and Objective Performance Levels 

When correlations were done between the student f s actual scores and their 

i ' 

subjective ratings of how. successful they were, the correlation was only - 48. Although 
this is clearly significant (p <. 01), it also suggests that these subjective evaluations 
are influenced by a variety of other factors in addition to actual outcome, . 

In order to more fully explore the relationship between subjective and objective 
success, a series of stepwise multiple regressions were done. Looking first at the 
variables impinging upon the subject before he is told his exam score, it can be seen ^ 
in Table 3 that variables predicting subjective outcome and objective outcome (actual 
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score) were somewhat similar. Subjects who Bid not feel their grade was important 
to' the instructor and who .had high personal standards f6r the score they considered 
a sudcess tended to score higher on both outcome measures., Those who did well on : 
the exam also h$d high expectations for their score before the exam and after they 
had finished it (but-b^fore theyVkriew their grade), ajid they did i^t feel their employer. 



wanted them to do •vvell. Those ^/ho saw themselves as doing well independent of their 



actual score were ecmfident aboijrt their expectancy estimates and di^ not feel their 
doing well was important to^ither their paints or friends. - , « 

Aside froip suggesting thait subjective evaluations of ftutcoihe are indeed 
different psychologically fr bin the actual performance levels;,* these data also demon- 
strate the importance of subject* s perceptions of other's expectations for him or her. 
Such variables have nof been studied in the attribution literature but they appear to J. 
deserve more attention. Also, it ),vas interesting tdnpte that the subjects' rating of 
how important doing well was to him self or herself t did not directly influence either 
outcome measure. Mucli v has been written about making students feel school is 
important but apparently for thia^college class such differences were not an ifnportant 
distinction between students. However, this lack of result may also represent a ■ 
ceiling effect since 69% of the students felt that doing well was very important for 
themselves (7 on a 7-*point scale). " ^ 

The predictors of subjective evaluation of performance \vere furthet explored 
with stepwise multiple regression equations which allowed all variables as potential 
predictors as shown in Table 4. As can be seen, people whojrated their performances 
most successful also felt more pride, felt they were luckier, felt the task was harder, 



made a m6re external open-ended attribution, thought the instructor was good, and 

-. ^ , - - 

felt that the instructor wanted Vhem to do well. They were also older. It was 
jjiterestt^g that actual score came into the equation as the 10th predictor and 
explained only 2% additional variance. • - ■ * 

When similar regression analyses were done for actual Score, the predictors 
were very different. People who got higher scores expected to do better, did not 
feel their doing Weil was important to the instructor N or their spo*use, felt they had 
v ability and used^stable open-ended attributions and had high" standards for success. 
->/ These two exploratory analyses may suggest that subjective success is far 
more important in predicting affective reactions than objective success. Actual 

; scores were related to various attributions in such a way as to suggest a high general 

- v 
confidence. Subjective success was jnore related to a kind of affective reaction and a 

' - ■ ' - 

feeling of having done well, on a difficult task. _^ 
Expectancies - . 

A, number of expectancy correlations were predicted by the theoretical model. 
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Since Hypotheses 4, 5 and 6 refer to difference scores, such differences were com- 
puted and then the absolute values of the difference scores were correlated with } 
attributions. Results are shown in Table 6. As can be seen, the open-ended stability 
ratings best supported the theoretical model. In all cases, open-ended stability cor- 
related in the predicted direction. Overall, 9 correlations out of 16 were in the" pre-' 
dieted directions although many of them did not reach statistical significance. In 

\ . ' s . ' 

general, stable attributions better fit predictions than unstable ones. Thus, stable 

• .J / 

attributions tended to be more related to little change in futijre expectations as com- 

ID ' " 
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pared with the exam score, and small differences between initial expectations and, 
actual score. ^Thosewho used. the unstably attributions of effort and luck showed the 
least, change in their expectancies from before \he exam to predictions for the future. 

Overall, these resujts give only limited support foi? the attribution model of' 
expectancy changes being mediated by the stability of the causal attribution. 

As an exploratory analysis, correlations-of these expectancy change scores 
\vith other variaU^s \\ere done. In terms of overall expectancy changes, males * 
(r = .,34; p i.0(>) and younger subjects (r ='.32; p<1^05J showed the-qiost 
Also, students who felt their doing well was important to their parents (r - .33; p<^05) 
and who did not personally feel that their doing well on the exam was particularly 
important (r = .36; p < . 05) showed more changes. Perhaps the olde^ students and the 
students who were highly concerned about doing well had more strongly developed 

expectancies about their ^own performance level before the exam and were therefore 

i. » 
less influenced by their score on this particular exam in thinking about their future^ 

" . . A 

performance levels. ^ . . : " 

■ 1. In addition to expectancy change predictions, Valle and Frieze (1976) also 

• f ' ' % 

found that stable attributions led to higher future expectations while unstable attribu- 

■< * * 

, tions were 'correlated with lower expectation's. Parallel correlations for these data 
are also showhin. Table 6. As can be seeV, these predictions- were more strongly 
supported, especially for stable attributions, u Valle and Frieze also reported more 
support for predictions relating to stable attributions so^his is consistent. Our data 
suggests, though, that high ratings of ability are most strongly related to high future 
expectations so that the theoretical predictions may need morfe-refinexnent. 
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Affect knd Self-Reward 
\ Correlatiqns were done with various attribution measures and affect and self- 

reward ratings. * These are shown in Table 7» As predicted, both>affect and self- 

IfewarcTWre positively correlated with effort and ability ratin^s^ Also consistent 

\ •.• ~ ' \ \. 

With other stydfes, doing well on the exam' and rating oneself as successful were 

d|trongly correlated with affect and self-reward/ However, contrary to prediction, 

ttye highestntfoffelations were not for the intentional effort attribution^ bijit rather for 

ability. People who felt they had more ability felt better and regarded. themselves . 



more. i This is contrary to many laboratory studies of reward behavior arid affect 
(^.g. , Reiner & Kukla, 1970), but it is consistent with more recent wbrk dealing 
* w)th evaluations in an on-going context (e.g. , Nicholls, 1976). It may also suggest- 



that people value their own abilities highly and feel good when thqfjlr .ability results in 

' A - • /' J - ' 

goo^ performance. j, 

Finally,, although open-ended data was theoretically better for expectations* 

s 

it did not match the theoretical predictions for affect and self-reward. 

Itjvas also interesting to note that affect and self-reward were more related 
to subjective appraisals of success than objective performance. This was seen' 
earlier for the regressions with subjective success. Predictors for affect included 
subjective success, confidence in initial expectation, a high belief in one's ability and 
the difficulty of the test. Also, Student^ who felt doing well was important to their 

. : • 7 . v ■ 

parents felt, more pride. 

Self-reward was similarly related to subjective success but effort was A more 
important predictor than ability^ Also, those who gave higher rewards tp themselves 



^ere more confident of their initial expectations, perhaps Becsjjis^these were lower ^ 
than average. However, they had l(igh standards Tor what they considered a sticcess. 



CONCLUSIONS 

^ , • " ■ f'v 

• ?m Results showed that the theoretical attribution model was generally supported 

but that several differences were also found. When" asked through ah open-ended" 
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question about the cause (tftheir performance^ nearly all students saw their perfor- 



manie as primarily the result of effort; few cited tasl^ease or difficulty artd there 
were no luck attributions. ' • ^ 

Expectancy changed were mediated somewhat by the stability of causal attribu- 
tions, especially when open-ended data were considered, but this ^aspect of the model 
was not as well supported as Weiner^et al. (in press) has suggested. Better supported 
were the direct effects of the stability of the attribution upon future expectancies. 

Pride and self-reward were strongly related to internal attributions but not as* 

fc - ' ■ ' ■ ~ i; ..' ' ' - 

strongly to intentional causes as had been predicted. Predictions with open-ended data 
w^re especially weak. Recent work by Weiner et ah (in press) suggests that various 
types of affect are differentially associated with caudal attributions/ They found that 
pride was most related to ability while shame was associated with lack of effort. Since 
our measure had pride and shame as endpoints, we Were not able to separate these. 
Future research is needed to more fully understand various forms of affect. Weiner 
et al. suggest that some important affect measures might include pleasure, feeling 
good, feeling delighte^, panics feeding humbl^ feeling scafed, guilty or sorry. 

These results also suggest a far more complex model of attributions; in the 
classroom than we had originally expected. As sho\vn in Figure 2, we must also eon- 

■ po - . 



sider how initial expectations are formed, how important the exam is to the person, and 
Others^ and ho^ the student decides if a given performance is a success or failure? " 
Additionally, ' t he effects of attributions upon various types of affect must be considered. 
All of these are cognitions of the student. Other researdh might also analyze the real 
environmental variables such as sublject matter differencesand teacher variables, 

. In addition, it is clear that subjective^appraisals of success are very different 
from objective scores. These need to be more fully differentiated in the literature. 

Although we are still in the prqcess of building a model to explain attributions of 
students in the classroom, this data suggests areas that teachers might want to pay 
particular attention to. For example, what determines how good a student feels about, 
an an exam score? Are all students similar in how they react or do we need -differ ejit 
models for different* students ? When do students really expect to do better ?. How. do- 
peers and parent and teacher attitudes about school achievement influence attributions, 
49 pride and self-reward? • .» 
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TABLE 1 

A Three Dimjs^iflional Modej^for Classifying Caudal Attributions 
for the Success and Failure of Others 
(Modified from EUg and Frieze, 197 5 ) 



INTERNAL 



Stable 



Unstable 



Intentional 



Unintentional 



Stable effort of actor 
(diligence or laziness) 

Ability of actor 
Knowledge or background 

of actor 
Personality of^ctor 



Stable 




EXTERNAL 



Unstable effort of actor 
(trying or not trying hard) 

Fatigue of actor 
Mood factor 



Unstable 



Intentional 



Others always help or 
Interfere 



Others help or Interfere 
with this event 



Unintentional 



Task difficulty or ease 
Personality of ogiers 



Task difficulty or ease 

(task changes) 
Luck or unique circumstances 
Others accidentally help or 

interfere 
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TABLE 2 



Causal Attribution Ratings 



Attribution 



Ability (How good are you 
in this subject?) 



Overall Objective Outcome Subjective Outcome 

Low High v. Low High 
I 



4.83 4.06 



5.47 4.47 



5.10 



Effort (How hard did you 
study for this test? ) 

Luck (How lucky are you in 
taking tests like this ?) 

Task (HotfWiard was this 
test?) 

Instructor (How good was 
the instructor in this 
course?) 



4.43 4.44 



3.37 3.25 



4.42 4.13 



3.47 2.80* 3 



3.97 4.19 3.79 4.13 



6. 09 5. 81 



6.32 6.07 



4.65 



3.80 



3.85 



6.10 



■'•All attributions rated on 7-point scales. High scores indicate more ability, 
effort, and luck, a harder test and a better instructor. 

p< . 001 for a t-test between low and high groups. 

3 p< . 10 for a t-test between low and high groups (2 tailed). < 
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TABLE 3 



Multiple Regression Predictors of Outcome Variables 
(Prescore Variables Only) 



Subjective Outcome 



1. Confidence in post-test 
expectation - 

2.. Perceived importance 
to instructor 

3. Personal standard of 
success 



/ 



Actual Score 



B Multiple 
Sign R 

+ - .47 



.60 



.62 



R 
Sign 



1. Initial expectancy 



2. Perceived importance - 
^instructor 

3. Personal standard, of + 
success 



Multiple 
R 

.61 



' .69 



.73 



4. Perceived importance 
to parent 

5. Perceived importance 
, - to friend 



X 



.63 



/64 



4. Score^expected after + * . . .78 
exam 



5. Perceived importance - . 80 
to employer 



■ ••. Once this variable is a^ded to the equation, the beta sign for the initial 
expectancy becomes negative. 
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TABLE 4 



Multiple Regression Predictors of 
Subjective Outcome 
(All Variables) 



Variable 

1. Affect 

2. Luck 

3. Task difficulty 

•4. Open-ended internality 

5. Instructor 

6. Perceived importance to instructor 

7. Age . 



Beta Sign Multiple R 
+ .64 
+ . .71 1 

.75 
.78 

7si 

.84. 
.86 
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TABLE 5 

i 

Multiple Regression Predictors of Actual Score 
(All Variables) 



Beta Sign Multiple R 

1. Initial expected score + .61 

2. ' Perceived importance to ' - .69 

instructor 

3. . Ability + ' .76 

4. Personal standards for success + .82 

5. Open-ended stability * + .84 

• L 5- . 

6. Perceived importance to spouse - . 87 

7. Expected score after exam but + . 90 
before knowing grade 1 



When this variable was entered, the sign for initial expected 
score became positive. ■ - - 
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» . ' ' TABLE 6 ' 

' ■ • ] 

Correlations of Attributions and Expectancy Measures 

■ < 

Expectancy Changes 



Attribution 



Stable 



Ability - 
Instructor 
Task difficulty 1 
Open ended stability 
Predicted sign 

Uncertain Stability 

Task difficulty 1 
Open endedHnternality 
Open ended intentionallty 
Predicted relationship 

Unstable 

Effort > 
- Luck 

Predicted sign 



/Future 

Expectation 

-Score/ 



-.05 
+.05 

-.18 



-.04 
+.05 
+.08 
0 



-.18 
-.27(*) 

. + 



/Initial 

Expectation 

-Score/ 



-.02 
-.17 
-.07 
-.26 



(?) 



.00 
-.01 
0 



-.23 
.00 

+ 



/Future 
Expectation 
-Initial 
Expectation/ 

-.10 
-.09 

+.15 
+ 



+.02 
+.37* 
+.29* 
0 



-.28* 
-.14 



Expectancy 

Future 
Expectation 



+.49** 
+.2J6(*) 

+.19 

+ 



-.06 
-.07 
+.10 
0 



-.08 
-.18 



1 Coded as uncertain for future expectancies since the difficulty of a future test 
was unspecified. 

(* ) = p<..10; * = p<.05; ** = p<.01 



2 All expectancy difference scores are absolute values. 
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TABLE 7 
Correlations of Affect and Self-Reward 
With Attribution Measures 



Pride/Shame 



Self-Reward 



ATTRIBUTIONS 
Internal- Intentional 
Effort 

Open ended intehtionality 
Predicted correlation 
Other Internal j-^ 
Ability 

Open ended internality 
Predicted correlation 
External y 
9 Luck 
Task 

Instructor 

Predicted correlation 
Other 

Open ended stability ^ 
Degree of subjective success 
Actual score - 1 



+.32* 
-.25<*> 



+.45** 

-.09 

+ 

+.02 
+.15 
„ +. 05 
- or 0 

+.28* 

+.58** 

+.44** 



+. 36-* , 
-.27< 



r(*) 



+.39** 

-.20 

+ 

T.02 
-.15. 
+.10 
- or 0 

+. 05 

+.51** 

+.37* 



(*) = 



- 1 



p'4.10; * = p< .05; ** = p<.01. 
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TABLE 8 
Multiple Regression Predictors of 
Affect ^nd Self- Reward 



AFFECT 



Variable 



1. Subjective success" 

2. Confidence In pre- test 
expectation 



3. Task difficulty 

4. Ability 



ft 



5. Subjective success or 
failure judgment 

6. Open-ended intentionality 

7. Perceived importance to 
parent 

8. Expected score after exam 
before score is known 



Beta Multiple 
R 

*.64 
.70 



.76 

.79 

.81 

.83 
,85 

.87 



+ 

r 



SELF-REWARD 



Variable * 



1. Subjective success 

2. Effort 

3. Perceived importance 
to employer 

4. Confidence in initial 
expectation 

5. Initial expectation « 



6. Ability 

7. Personal success 
standards 

8. Perceived importance 
to instructor 



Beta Multiple 
Sign R 

+ .50 

+ .58 

.63 

+ .67 
.72 

+ .75 
+ .78 

+ . 80 
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Interpretation of the results 




of the behavior as a success 


V > 

4 


or failure 



Societal Approval or' 
Disapproval for 
Achievement 



t 



Achievement-Oriented 
Behavior Occurs . 



Integration of relevant 
Information and 
application of generalized 
attributionat patterns 



CAUSAL 

ATTRIBUTION 

MADE 



Expectancy for Future 
Successes and Failures 



5: r " 

Pride or Shame 

regarding the outcome 

experienced. Self-', 

Reward. 



j 



FIGURE 1. The self attributional process for achievement events. (Modified from Frieze, 1975. ) 



Information about 
the exam ^fc a 



Expectation for 
performance lb 



Interpretation of the 
results of the exam 
as a success or \ r 
failure /■ ' j 




Integration of relevant' 
information about the 
exam 2 
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FIGURE 2: A revised model of the attribution 



process in the classroom. 
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APPENDIX A 



ATTITUDES TOWARDS TEST^ 
(Part 1) 

Please answer the following questions as best you can, even if you jare not entirely 
sure of your response. Please be as honest as possible in your responses, since 
this is pairt of a larger study which will be usfe^o help people to acquire effective 
tesft-taldng attitudes. Your answers will be confidential and will not^affect your 
grade; these questionnaires will not be looked at uikil after finai grades are in. 
Thaak. you for your contribution. ; ^ ■ 

' * ' ■ ■ r '- ■ » . 

There will be some questions to fill out before taking the test and some others to 
fill <gp later in the evening after ffhishing the test and getting your scpre. 

1. How many questions out of 36 ? do. you realistically expect to get right? 



2. How many questions would you have to get right for you to consider your per- 
formance a success? 

3. How important is it to each of the following people for you to get a good grade on 
this test? (Circle the appropriate number. ) 



Very 
Important 



Not at All 
Important 



Don't Know or 
Not Applicable 



ERLC 



yourself 


' 7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


.2 


1 


0 


your parents 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


your teacher 


7- 


6 


5 


A' 


3 


2 


1 


: 0 


your friends •- 


7 


6 


5 


- 4-' 


3 


2 


1 


O 


your spouse 


7 


6 


5 


. 4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


your employer . 


/' 7,. 


6 


5 


4 


3 


. 2 


1 


.0 



t How confident are you that you will get^at least as many questions right as you 
Expect? mj ■ . 



(Extremely Confident^ 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 ' (Not at All Confident) 
5. : What is the lowest score out of 36 you would feel satisfied with? ' 

• ■ ■ ' 39 ', ■ 
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"/ATTITUDES TOWARDS TESTS 
(Parf 2) * 



1. How many questions out of 36 do you think you.got right? 

2. How confident are you that you got at least that many right ? 



(Not at all confident)- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (Extremely confident) 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS TESTS 
(Part 3) 



1. How many questions did you get right? 



2. Do you consider this a success or a failure? (Check one. ) 
; Success: If success, is it: 

(Extreme success) 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 (Not much of a success) 

Failure: If failure, is it: 

(Extreme failure) 1 2 3> 4 5 6 7 (Not much of a failure) 

3. Why do you think you got this many right? 

4. How hard was this test? 

(Very iiard) 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 (Not hard at all) 

5. How hard did you study for this test? 

A 

(Studied very hard) 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 (Didn f t study at all) 

6. How good are you in this subject? 

(Not good at all) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (Very good) 

7. How good was the instructor in this course? 

(Very good) 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 (Not good at all) 

8. How lucky are you in taking tests like this ? 

(Not at all lucky) 12 3 4 5 6 7 (Very lucky) 

9. How do you feel about your performance on the test? 

(Very ashamed) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (Very proud) 
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Part 3, continued v ^ ' " 40 

.& 

10. (a) How much reward or punishment do you feel you deserve for getting this many 

right? 

(High reward) 4 3 2 1 0 -1 -2 -3 -4 (High punishment) 

(b) Why would you give yourself this reward or punishment? 

11. How well would you expect to do on an exam like this one (covering the same 
material) next week? How many would you expect to ge^right? 

\ 



Sex 

Under 21 Male 

21-25 Female 

26-30 rf 

31-35 ' 

3.6-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51-55 

56-60 

Over 60 
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